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ACADEMIC ALLIANCES! SHOULD YOU BE A MEMBER OF 
A TEACHER COLLABORATIVE? 

In the spirit of today's topic, our presentation 1 will be a 
collaborative effort by three language teachers: Barry Thomas, 
Professor of German at Ohio University and director of the Ohio 
val ley Foreign Language finance (OVFLA); Lois vines, Associate 
Professor of French at Ohio University; and Barbara Reichenbach, 
French and Spanish teacher at Nelsonvl 1 le-York High School, 
Nelsonvl lie, Ohio. We will offer reasons why we believe the 
answer to the quest Ion posed above Is a clear "Yes". 

The presentation will be divided into three parts: 

I. A brief history of the Academic Alliance movement in general; 
the development of the OVFLA at Ohio University; some suggestions 
about the mechanics of creating an alliance group. (Thomas) 

II. Examples of the benefits from a college teacher's point of 
view. (Vines) 

III. Advantages of a collaborative from a high school teacher's 
perspective. (Reichenbach) 

* # * 

ii ftcactem l C All i anc es in For eign Languages and Literature is 
the outgrowth of a national project originally funded by the 
Nat i onal Endowment for the Human it- ip*. the Exxon Foundation , and 
the Rockefeller FoundaJLlPJl. Given its rapid and we 1 1 -documented 
success 2 U 1 s hardly necessary to go into detail about the 
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origins and rise of the Academic All lanr P in P6re\an Language 
arid Literatures CAAFLL) from a pilot project of three 
col laboratlves in 1981 to its present position as a major force 
in the support and promotion of language teachers and programs 
across the nation. In 1983* under the initial guidance of Claire 
Gaudianl of the University of Pennsylvania, and with support from 
the Nat i onal Endowment for the Humantti^ and the Exxon 
Foundat i on * some 86 col laboratlve groups of high school and 
college foreign language teachers and administrators Were formed 
in Over 40 states. Since that time the AAFLL, now under the 
direction of Ellen Silber, Professor of French at Marymount 
College (Tarry town, NY 10591) , has grown to more than 100 groups 
with representation in almost every state. The national office 
recently received a grant from the US Department of Education to 
fund Its activities for another year. 

As a natural development of the original foreign language 
movement, Claire Gaudlani has how created an umbrella 
organization, Academic Al 1 ianrpc,: Schnni/Col Ipop Faculty 
Col laborat l ves , which has been successful in fostering the same 
kind of collaborative effort among other disciplines. 
P . qrpose : The Al 1 lance movement was conceived as a means of 
bringing together a natural constituency of language teachers at 
all levels of education. High school and college instructors 
have tended in the past to work in relative isolation, to the 
detriment of themselves, their students, the programs, and the 
profession. For numerous reasons, but primarily due to a lack of 
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communicatlon and (It must be admitted) a degree of snoblshness, 
college level faculty have general ly not viewed high school 
teachers as professional col leagues, and in turn high school 
teachers have perceived college faculty as distant and 
unconcerned. Given the precarious health of language programs 
since the hey-day of the sixties, the continuation of these bid 
attitudes is certainly not conducive to relnvigoratlng the 
discipline or Its practitioners. Despite a certain amount of 
attention from government study groups and presidential 
commissions, nothing much is likely to happen unless there is a 
grassroots movement to break down the barriers between the 
various levels of language teaching. 

The AAFLL , with a network of over one hundred col laboratlve 
groups across the country, is dedicated to increasing 
communicat ion between public schools and colleges, promoting the 
professional development of language teachers, and raising public 
awareness of the value of language learning for humanities 
education In general. Like members of other professional groups, 
members of a foreign language collaborative take col lective 
responsibility for the quality of practice in their profession. 
Through regular meetings, Workshops, and other activities the 
members strive to: 

1) improve the quality of their intellectual and professional 
1 1 ves ; 

2) Improve educational programs at the local level; 
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3) keep each other Informed about recent developments in 
their field; 

4) focus on Issues of local, regional, and national concern 
to the teaching of foreign language, literature, and culture; 

5) seek external sources of funding for language programs and 
projects. 

Col laboratlves come in all sizes and shapes. Whether small 
or large, urban or rural, the collaborative exists to serve the 
needs of its membership. With a steering committee composed of 
elementary, secondary, and post-secondary teachers and 
administrators, the collaborative represents the spectrum of 
professional educators. There is much to be gained from 
Increased cooperation: common goals and concerns are Identified 
and addressed; communication takes place on the basis of 
long-term relationships rather than in brief encounters at state 
and national meetings; professional development opportunl tes are 
increased; additional Visibility and support for language 
programs and teachers is created in the schools and the 
community; and since all members of a col laboratlve contribute 
their time, effort, and skills, these benefits can be gained in a 
cost-effective manner. 

How these broad goals are achieved varys considerably from 
group to group, depending on local conditions, needs, and 
talents. Membership ranges from less than twenty to around 50. 
Experience has shown that groups in excess of 50 are perhaps too 
unwieldy to allow for the desired communication among members. 
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Forminq fl group? The actual steps which need to be taken to form 
a collaborative are described In a document available from Ellen 
Sllber at the above address, so I will only sketch here the steps 
we found useful in deciding to pursue the formation of a 
collaborative in our area 3 : 

1) It is important to identify a group of five to ten 
committed individuals who are wl 1 1 ing to devote considerable time 
to the task of persuading teaching and administrative col leagues 
to participate, even though these efforts might not result In 
immediate benefits. It is helpful if these people have a record 
of cooperation with the various constituencies (high school and 
college teachers and administrators, for example) . This group 
should prepare a general statement of purpose in anticipation of 
a meeting of teachers from the area. 

2) Don't be afraid to start small. We would have been happy 
to see ten teachers at our first meeting; to our surprise and 
del lght there were more than thirty. 

35 Stress the connection wl th the national project and the 
funding sources CNEH, Exxon Foundation, Rockefeller Foundation). 
Al though no or few funds come to the local groups from the 
national of f ice , these connections wl 1 1 show other potent ial 
sources of funding (principals, deans, state offices, private 
foundations) that you are part of a nationwide movement with a 
record of success. 

4) Develop 1 nterest and support among teachers and 
administrators by offering them what they want and need. 
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5? How do you know what they want? Ask them! We found it 
helpful to send a questionnaire to high school teachers in our 
area to elicit their ideas on the potential usefulness of a 
collaborative, topics for discussion, their needs and concerns, 
and the 1 ike. 

6> Distribute a draft of the collaborative statement to 
Prospective members. Th.s should not only yield some good ideas, 
but it immediately establishes the notion that everyone is 
involved at the formative stages of the project. It is critical 
that an environment of cooperation and collegia! ity be 
established right at the beginning of the enterprise. The name of 
the AftFLL newsletter is Collaborate,, and this word Is meant to be 
taken literally: the members must "work together" if the 
collaborative is to succeed, 

Bh at Happens at * M^tlnn?: This depends very much on the 
particular needs and wishes of the members. Some of the 
activities at our meetings have Included: 

1) mini -workshops by members: for example, on .he use of 
newspapers and TV materials in language classes; and 
cross-cultural workshops. 

2) Quest speakers, though not often, since we feel it is 
important that members contribute as much as possible to the 
programs. 

3) developing a list of companies offering study tours abroad 
with which our members have had good or bad experiences; this 
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llst is available to others who might be planning a trip with 
thei r students, 

4) a dinner for high school and college administrators to 
explain the personal, academic, and career advantages of language 
study for high school students intending to enter college. 

5) a position paper on "Improvements in FL Teaching 11 . All 
members had an opportunity to contribute ideas to this paper, 
which was then distributed to school administrators in our 
region . 

6) the development of grant proposals to support and expand 
the activities of the collaborating colleges arid high schools. 

7) undoubtedly, the most important activity at our meet ings 
ib — TALK! If nothing else came but of our meetings, the 
opportunity to discuss common problems, goals, challenges, and 
aspirations would still make the effort worthwhile. 

* * * 

II. In the early stages of establishing our local collaborative 
group, we university faculty were very much involved in the 
organizational tasks that had to be done, such as identifying the 
foreign language teachers at all levels in our region, preparing 
h computerized list for mailing labels, reserving facilities for 
the meetings, seeking funds from our dean to host a lunch for the 
teachers, arid preparing questionnaires for distribution at the 
first two meetings. After the collaborative group was launched 
and sailing a relatively steady course, we had time to reflect on 
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the benefits we at the college ievel had gained from our 
efforts. I asked myself: "Why do I look forward to getting up 
early on Saturday mornings in order to spend most of the day with 
other foreign language teachers?" Although I don't normal ly 
present we 1 1 -organ 1 zed responses to questions I ask myself, I 
shall attempt to do so here . I especial ly value: 1> the 
professional and personal relationships with high school teachers 
and col lege facul ty from our region; 2> the chance to share 
resources and ideas on teaching techniques; and 3) the 
participation in creating new prof essl onal development 
opportunl ties for foreign language teachers. Let me elaborate 
and give specific examples. 

University professors have the reputation of 1 l ving in an 
ivory tower , obi 1 vlous to what is going on in the " real world". 
To a certain extent this reputlon is deserved, a 1 though many 
facul ty members would prefer that 1 t not be so. To overcome this 
Isolation, we must establish regular contact with other levels of 
our profession and with members of the community who are 
interested in foreign language study, fit conferences, we most 
bttep present 1 iterary papers and communicate with other 
inhabitants of the ivory tower, giving a nod of recogni tion here 
and there as we greet former students who are now high school or 
col 1 ege teachers. 

One of the most valuable achievements of our col laboratlve 
group has been to provide the opportunity and time for teachers 
at al 1 levels of foreign language teaching to get to know each 
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other better. We have established close ties with as uariy as 
twenty of our former students who are teaching in bur region; 
During the four years of the col laborative's existence, these 
student-teacher relationships have been transformed into a 
col legial relationship as we recognize the similarity of our 
challenges and work together to develop effective responses. 
High school teachers have an energy, enthusiasm, and interest in 
teaching methodology many of my university colleagues would do 
well to rediscover. I gain from my high school colleagues a 
renewed sense of vigor for my own beginning and Intermediate 
cl asses. 

We have Just begun to explore the use of computers and media 
technology in foreign language teaching. Whether we teach in 
high school or college, the value of these tools will depend on 
our ability to use them In the classroom. At this we are all 
beginners Who have a great deal to learn together. High school 
teachers are open to innovative teaching techniques and many have 
already experimented with computers and video in their classes. 
The collaborative group's role in acquiring resources and 
offering workshops bh their application is essential to the 
successful Integration of the new technologies into our teaching 
capabl 1 i ty . 

When funds were made available by the State Of Ohio for the 
Improvement of foreign language teaching, we prepared a grant 
proposal based on the needs already identified by our members. 
The awarding of a $40,000 grant to Ohio University, Marietta 
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Col lege, and Muskingum College was due in large part to the fact 
that in the col laborat 1 ve group we already had in place an 
organized structure through which resources arid services could be 
made available to foreign language teachers at all levels. The 
grant provides for the purchase of new materials to be housed at 
the three participating institutions, and provides funds to hire 
personnel to catalogue the acquisitions and loan them out to high 
school teachers as needed. Thus, through our collaboration we 
will all benefit from the resource centers. Many local school 
districts cannot afford to buy new materials for foreign language 
programs; expensive videotapes and computer programs would be out 
of the question, even if limited funds were available. In the 
spirit of the collaborative, high school teachers are actively 
participating in the selection of materials to be purchased. One 
of our recent meetings was devoted to reviewing catalogues and to 
viewing and working with samples of newly-acquired resources so 
that teachers can decide wha*- to borrow for their own classroom 
use. We are also planning to organize workshops on specific 
Video programs in order to learn more about how to make effective 
use of them. 

I find the sharing of resources particularly satisfying foe- 
three reasons. First, it Is exciting to know that many students 
in Southeastern Ohio and West Virginia will be brought closer to 
other cultures through the sights and sounds provided by video. 
Second, I look forward to working With other teachers as we share 
Ideas on how to make use of these resources. Third, as we 
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acqulre excellent materials which are quite often expensive, it 
is gratifying to know that many teachers will be able to make use 
of them. These valuable resources will not simply gather dust 6n 
the shelves of a University storeroom, awaiting their occasional 
use by a limited number of faculty. 

In addition to getting to know high school teachers and 
exchanging resources and teaching ideas with them, I have 
benefited from the collaborative group's interest In creating new 
opportunities for professional development. Responses to bUr 
questionnaires and discussions with teachers indicated that many 
of bur colleagues wanted to participate In activities that would 
improve their speaking skills In the target language, Update 
their knowledge of the cultures where these languages are spoken, 
and Introduce new teaching techniques that would be Useful In the 
classroom. Since many teachers cannot afford the time and 
expense required to go abroad in the summer, we saw an 
opportunity to create a foreign 1 anguage immersion program close 
to home that woul d bring lh native speakers from the target 
cultures. In order to meet these needs, I proposed inviting high 
school teachers of English from France to corne to Ohio Uni versl ty 
for a 1 1 ve-ln workshop with high school teachers of French from 
our region of Ohio. Together we would explore the use of media 
technology and creative communication In the classroom. Our goal 
was to establish partner schools in both countries so that 
teachers and students could communicate through the use of audio 
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and video tapes, some of which the participants would create 
themsel ves. 

With the enthusiastic support of the high school French 
teachers in bur collaborative group, I prepared a formal proposal 
entitled "Teachers Helping Teachers: Using Media Technology to 
Improve Foreign Language Skills and Cultural Knowledge." The 
project was awarded a $5,340 grant from the Ma rtha Hoi den 
Jennings Founeiat 1 rig . an Ohio organization that supports public 
education. In June 1986 five teachers from France arid eighteen 
from Ohio participated In an immersion weekend, speaking French 
Intensively while they explored teaching techniques arid made 
plans to exchange various types of communication among French and 
Anmerlcan students. During the workshop, the Ohio teachers 
became wel 1 -acquainted with each other, and they continue to 
exchange materials arid ideas among themselves. After the 
immersion weekend, the visiting teachers spent five days In the 
homes of their American colleagues, where they had an opportunity 
to perfect their English arid learn more about American culture. 
When the teachers from France returned home, they established 
links between their colleagues arid all the Ohio workshop 
participants. The "Teachers Helping Teachers" concept Is a 
continuing success: teachers exchange pedagogical mater 1 al s, 
students communicate in both French and Engl lsh, two Ohio 
teachers have visited colleagues in France, and plans are 
underway to hold an immersion workshop in France with the 
part iclpat ion of Ohio teachers. 
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Prof essl onal development opportunities of this type, 
provided at the local level, are very much needed if we are to 
improve the quality of foreign language instruction. In our 
collaborative 85% of the participants are women, many of whom 
have family obligations which prevent them from taking part In 
study abroad programs, fellowships, and institutes. For teachers 
who want to improve their skills but cannot make a four to eight 
week commitment In the summer, Immersion weekends with native 
speakers— fol lowed by workshops throughout the academic year- 
provide a format for professional development that is both 
accessible and affordable. 

My participation In the "Teachers Helping Teachers" project 
has put me 1 n touch with col leagues at the Unl versl ty of 
Tou 1 ouse , who helped select the outstanding teachers of Engl lsh 
Involved In the program. I exchange materials with both high 
school and university colleagues in France and look forward to 
vlsl ting them. The extension of col laboratlve group actlvl ties 
to include foreign 1 anguage teachers in other countries offers 
exciting opportun 1 t 1 es for the future . 

* * * 

III. Being the only foreign language teacher in a small rural 
high school easily creates a feel lng of Isolation. There are no 
colleagues with whom one can discuss the latest methodologies. 
The communl ty has few resources that can be ut 1 1 lzed by the 
teacher of foreign languages. Activities 1 Ike athletics and band 
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usually have strong communl ty support but the academic programs 
are generally Ignored. Faced with these realities, the 
One-person language department In the rural high school is often 
desperate for help, attention and Interaction. 

Fortunately, the Ohio Val lev Foreign Language fll 1 \ anr.* was 
formed to serve the needs of these teachers as well as others. 
Through this association, teachers from the Junior high, high 
school and university have met regularly to share ideas, discuss 
problems, converse, commiserate and socialize. The benefits have 
been numerous: to the teachers, to the students, to the 
educational institutions and to the community. 

At meetings, presentations with topics ranging from use of 
video equipment in the classroom to hints for successful student 
trips have helped the teachers to organize and plan their 
programs more effectively. New publications, video materials and 
computer programs are previewed and presented to the teachers 
along With ideas for implementation in the classroom, 
information regarding grants, fel 1 owshlps, scholarships, study 
programs and the like has been discussed and distributed to the 
teachers in the collaborative. Participating universities have 
developed programs to enable high school language teachers to 
pursue graduate studies while teaching beginning college classes. 
The "Teachers Helping Teachers" immersion workshop gave high 
school teachers the opportunity to perfect our spoken French and 
establish lines of communication between our students and their 
peers in France who are also struggling to learn a foreign 
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1 anguage . We? are currently working on a proposal that will 
create a similar program for Spanish teachers. 

During one presentation, a speaker from the gh-Hsj-Va 1 j ev 
Internal i Qnal gQqnc 1 j informed participants about a speakers' 
bureau which she coordinates for the use of area schools. 
International students are available to visit schools to discuss 
the cultural aspects of their countries. This program offers 
schools an inexpensive means of expanding the international 
awareness of language as well as non-language students. 

With Increased access to Information concerning grants and 
fellowships, many teachers in the OVFLA have been encouraged to 
apply for these funds. However , due to a lack of experience and 
knowledge, most teachers were reluctant to apply for their first 
grant. To assist these teachers, the col laborat ive arranged for 
an expert In the field of grant-writing to present a 
ml ni-workshop to those who were Interested. As a result, more 
appl lcants froni the area have appl led for the Rockef el ler 
stipends and similar grants. 

One of the important functions of the col laborat ive has been 
to provide a forum for discussion of common problems and 
complaints of the foreign language teachers. However , simply 
airing these concerns did little to resol ve the probl ems. 
Therefore, the development of a position paper was proposed and 
carried out at a later meeting. The final draft was adopted by 
the members of the OVFLA and copies were distributed to educators 
around the state. Many teachers forwarded this information to 
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thelr principal*, curriculum director and superintendent In the 
hope of enlightening administrators about some of the special 
problems of the language teacher. There have been several 
subsequent reports of efforts to correct existing problems In the 
classroom (eg. class size, double- levels, etc.). 

A common complaint among high school teachers is the lack 
of funds for academic resources while expenditures for athletics 
arid other outside activities seem readily available. The 
resource centers mentioned above will provide invaluable help in 
obtaining up-to-date materials for use In bur classrooms; we will 
be able to borrow needed materials arid, with the opportunity to 
preview many programs and Items, we can select more wisely those 
we might purchase should local funds become available. 

Through the Increased professional development opportunities 
for teachers, language students have of course benefited 
indirectly. However, many opportunities have also been made 
available to these students through the collaborative: a summer 
language camp, an annual language fair, summer institutes, 
intensive weekend programs arid scholarships. Some of these 
programs were in existence before the OVFLA was established, but 
the communication network has provided greater awareness of the 
activities. Suggestions for Improving the existing programs arid 
for development of new activities have come from the membership 
of the collaborative. Through grant money, scholarships to the 
annual Language Camp have been provided for many of the students 
of member teachers. 
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Thus, one c*n see that formerly isolated foreign language 
teachers have found a forum to share concerns, to learn about 
professional activities, to develop ideas and to acquire useful 
materials. Their students have also been given opportunities to 
encourage their study of the foreign language and to continue 
their education in this field. The Ohio Valley Foreign Language 
ftl 1 Unce , through the efforts of the participating institutions, 
has been the stimulus for this increased activity. 

* * * 

Since our efforts at col legial collaboration are meant to be 
continuing ones, this report offers no specific conclusion . Some 
of bur most pressing needs have been met, others remain to be 
dealt with. However, based on our experience of the past four 
years we can say with some confidence that the effort has been 
worthwh I le and beneficial for the Vast majority of participants, 
and we loo>- forward to increased benefits for foreign language 
teachers, students, and programs in our region. 

Barry S. Thomas, Ohio University 
Lois Vines, Ohio University 

Barbara Reichenbach, Nelsonvi 1 le-York High School 
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NQTES 

1 • This article Is a revised and expanded version of a panel 
presentation at the iOth Annual Conference on the Teaching 
of Foreign Languages and Literature, Youngstown State 
University, October 24, 1986. 

2. ftDFL Bui let t Jl> vol. 16, no. 2 C January 1985); The 
Chronicle of Higher EdUSaL La n , January 7, 1987, pp. 11-13. 

3. See also: B. Thomas, "Teachers Helping Teachers: ft Foreign 
Language Collaborative in Southeast Ohio, The OMLTA Journal 
C1985), pp. 1-7. ED 259 570. 
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